
A World Historian and a 
Social Scientist 



How does NSC 68 appear if we back far off and look at it either in the context 
of world history or in that of international relations theory? The two essays 
in this chapter attempt to answer that question. 



Modern World History 

WALTER MCDOUGALL 

The Alloy-Ansin Professor of International Relations at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Walter McDougall was born in 1946 in Washington, D.C. He 
served in an artillery unit in Vietnam, reaching the rank of sergeant. In 1974 
he took a Ph.D. in history at the University of Chicago and then taught for 
thirteen years at the University of California at Berkeley. 

McDougall's approach to history resembles that of his teacher William H. 
McNeill, the author not only of monographs and biographies but of pano- 
ramic studies of the history of disease and military force and of "the rise of 
the West." 1 McDougall's best-known book is The Heavens and the Earth: A 
PoUtical History ofthe Space Age (New York: Basic Books, 1985), which won 
a Pulitzer Prize. 
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McDougall asks of NSC 68: What are counterparts in other areas and 
periods of human history? What themes in the document echo themes to be 
found in great State papers of the past such as Friedrich von Gentz's memo- 
randa for Metternich or Sir Eyre Crowe's memorandum of 1907 analyzing 
the growing rivalry between Britain and imperial Germany? 



McDougall's Commentary 



To describe NSC 68 as merely the sort of internal review of national security 
policy churned out annually by bureaucracies and parliaments is to kill 
imagination with category. Lf such documents are now routine, it is because 
the National Security Council itself provided such excellent examples of how 
to produce them. That is not to say that prior governments never put to 
paper their fundamental national values, the apparent threats to those values 
from abroad, their perceptions of an enemy's ideology, intentions, and 
capabilities, and the resultant inferences for policy. Others produced docu- 
ments covering comparable ground. To name a few: British Prime Minister 
William Pitt in the Seven Years War; Alexandre Hauterive and Friedrich von 
Gentz, policy advisers to, respectively, revolutionary France's Foreign Minis- 
ter Prince Talleyrand and Austria's counterrevolutionary Foreign Minister 
Prince Metternich; Admiral von Tirpitz, champion of a world role for the 
Germany of Kaiser Wilhelm LT; President Woodrow Wilson; Nazi Germany's 
Führer, Adolf Hitler, and the Imperial Japanese General Staff. But none 
combined philosophical discourse, Strategie analysis, call to arms, and opera- 
tional program in a Single memorandum. 

NSC 68 is of particular interest as a revelation of the American foreign 
policy elite's understanding of the Soviet Union and its justification for the 
unprecedented peacetime mobilization and global deployment of American 
military power. It is of general interest inasmuch as its authors allude, in just 
twenty thousand words, to six of the most enduring themes in history, 
themes that echo Pericles' orations in the agora of Athens. 

The fjrst such theme is geopolitical, the age-old rhythm between balance 
of power and hegemony, between sea power and land power. "For several 
centuries," the authors observe, "it had proved impossible for any one nation 
to gain such preponderant strength that a coalition of other nations could not 
in time face it with greater strength." But now, in the post-1945 world, that 
balance was at risk. The destruetion of Germany and Japan, the wasting of 
the French and British empires, and the Communist victory in China raised 
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the specter of Soviet domination of the Eurasian landmass, an outcome 
"strategically and politically unacceptable to the United States." Few as- 
sumptions were möre embedded in the Anglo-Saxon mind than that even the 
sea powers could not long survive in freedom and prosperity sbould some 
continental empire command the resources of "the world island" (Eurasia). 
For fifty years scholars had debated the political implications of the very 
shape of the earth, its arrangement of seas and continents. Navalists like A. 
T. Mahan had judged sea power ultimately decisive in geopolitical conflict. 
But Haiford Mackinder and Andreas Haushof er suggested the opposite: 
modern Communications and transport now made it possible for one State to 
conquer a "heartland" empire and mobilize resources superior to ;hose of the 
rest of the world. 2 In 1941 Hitler nearly did so, and the authors of NSC 68 
could only shudder to imagine the consequences had he sueeeeded. In 1950 
it behooved the United States, at the very least, to deter Stalin frem attempt- 
ing a Eurasian hegemony, to keep open the world's sea lanes and commerce, 
and to preserve a balance of power. 

But more was seemingly at stake. For ever since Leopold ven Ranke in 
the late nineteenth Century first theorized on the meaning of ths rivalry of 
the Great Powers, Europeans and Americans alike judged that the balance 
of power, by sheltering the independence of states, also made possible the 
delightful profusion of national eultures, each with its own gerius, and so 
ensured the continuance of all that made life diverse and progressive. 3 
Geopolitical competition was not just a meaningless cycle of kingdoms of 
Ozymandias, but the process by which humans remained creative in the arts, 
sciences, and technology. It so happened that the current pretend a: to empire 
was Communist, but even if it were not, the geopolitical threat it posed had 
to be opposed. Lately the Allies had fought, like Athens, Sparta, and Corinth, 
among themselves. Now the Persians had crossed the Hellespont, and the 
West must unite, or see its civilization perish. 

A second, more prosaic theme sounded in NSC 68 was that of the dilemma 
presented to free peoples by the necessity of an arms race, Before World War 
I, Liberal British Foreign Secretary Sir Edward Grey, who abrnrred arma- 
ments, nevertheless promised Theodore Roosevelt that he "would build to 
preserve Britain's naval' advantage over Germany until one of the two 
powers [and Grey believed it would be Germany] collapsed finan:ially."* Not 
a pretty Option, and after the First World War it was common currency that 
arms races not only were ruinous but provoked the very wars they were 
meant to deter. The history of the 1930s seemed to teach the oppasite lesson, 
while the advent of nuclear weapons placed a premium on discovering a 
third choiee between "the anxiety arising from the risk of atomic war" and 
"substantial further expansion of the area under the domination of the 
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Kremlin. That third choice seemed, inevitably, to be detetrence. Now histo- 
nans may argue that Stalin never considered an invasion of T^key or 
Western Europe. But his "premature" success in breaking the U.S nudei 
monopoly suggested that America's power to deter was severely da^agS 
and prompted the review that became NSC 68. If the balance of pow™e 
o be upheld without war, which nuclear weapons made unthinkable to 
the : Wes ern alhance must make u P for the Soviet nuclear arsenaT 

But at what cost? The "great equation" (as Eisenhower called it) between 
economic and military power is the third theme raised by NSC 68 anlone 
as old as ancient Rome, which by the fourth Century was no long^ able to 
pay the legions on its far-flung frontiers. Paul Kennedy argues that GreS 
Ws habitually overreach, erode their own economi'basTSrough müi- 
tary expenditures, and so in time become unable to resist more competrnve 
newcomers.« After 1945 the equation was obvious in the fates o SSS 
Japanese empires, which failed, despite brilliant blitzkrieg operaSs to 
muster resources proportional to their Strategie reach. The Lt iiie Ssed 

In S? ZlT an T ding NSC * was?he «* of *- SS£ 

upon he budgetary and economic Situation/' and Eisenhower waraed that 
to death. Yet how could economic considerations be allowed to consS 

^ r th 7 f ain ?T d ' " ±e ™ Val ° f the free worldlTa" 
S .7 1 COmJ ? rt m the faCt that the U ' S - ec ™my was four times 
Ae size of the Soviet and echoed Grey's hope that the adversary wouS S± 
fest. But even if it did, what damage might be done in Se^meantim? to 
Amencan society? In choosing to race the Soviets in armaments, the Sta 
bSaS ked ^ ^ *** ^ S ° Ught t0 aV0id; the t-ing of Athe" 
It is said that to defeat the enemy you must become the enemy, and the 
ideological warfare called for in NSC 68 raises a fourth hoary £e in 

of U^pohcy may exaggerate the depravation of American values and 
Institution through lte "rmrror imaging" of Soviet nuclear terror ipSiage 
and Propaganda. But NSC 68 did call for all that^and how e sTsZTof 
war could the West triumph? Napoleon said that %IÄ 

Tlt *t ttl ? T'" ^ ClaUSewitZ ' ** renowned writer on m itar^ 
srrategy, taught that the purpose of combat is to break the enemy's v^P 
The cheapest way of doing so, and certainly the one most appealing to an 
open society, was to fight in the arena of ideas and morale, with psycho W 

™ T^T If Wh T ° S0WS diSC ° rd ^ the enem ^ s «^ caX mJe 
powerful ftan Mars. Jesuits knew that when they inflltrated Protestant 
courts m the seventeenth Century. Jacobin clubs and monarchical agtte 
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practiced disinformation and Subversion in the wars of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the Soviets were masters at injeeting self-doubt throuih fear and 
fear through self-doubt. The authors of NSC 68 predicted that "Soor unions, 
civic enterprises, schools, churches, and all media for influencing opinion" 
would be "prime targets" of Communist activity. But the West might use the 
same weapons to exploit the sullen disaffection of the "capthle nations," 
Russians included. The essential nonviolence of NSC 68 is evident in its 
expeetation of victory "as a result of internal forces in Soviet society." 

Fifth, the specific conflict between capitalism and communisn was itself 
only the latest manifestation of the age-old conflict between the market 
principle and the command principle in the Organization of labor and capital. 
Throughout most of recorded history, in all regions of the world, the com- 
mand principle (what historian Wüliam H. McNeill terms "macroparasit- 
ism'O has been the norm. 7 Free exchange of goods and Services a:cording to 
a price mechanism oecurred only sporadically and within limits defined by 
the policy, or executive reach, of political authority. Only in the last four or 
flve hundred years, in Western Europe and its overseas offsprhg, has the 
market emerged as the prineipal regulator of economic behavior. Even then, 
the market's precarious reign was constantly beset by waves of neomercan- 
tilism, regulation, corporatism, or more or less dictatorial socialism. The 
greatest enemy of the market is war, for then an extreme and Lmdeniable 
public good demands Subordination of civil society. But the ideology, rheto- 
ric, and apparent behavior of the Soviet Union under Lenin and' Stalin 
indicated that the Western states were at war, if only a cold one, and that 
the Soviets' war aims were global and nonnegotiable. Hence the dilemma for 
the authors of NSC 68: Yes, the United States and its allies could readily 
outcompete the USSR, but to do so meant going, in large partfon a war 
footing and thus violating the market principles that (presumibly) made 
their economies strenger in the first place. If the assessment in NSC 68 were 
correct, the emergency of World War II was not over, and the American 
people faced the necessity of imitaüng Soviet command methods in order to 
defeat Soviet methods! 

Some leftist historians argue that this was a false dilemma, ihat corpo- 
rate, military, and political elites encouraged the anti-Communist frenzy so 
as to expand the military-industrial complex and smash progressive politics 
at home. According to this "primaey of domestic policy" (a theoW derived 
in the first instance to explain German imperialism before 1914), rightist 
regimes pursue expansionism abroad so as to suppress, or distract attention 
from, class conflict at home. s The Soviets, by contrast, claimed to follow a 
primaey of foreign policy; that is, their domestic diseipline and defense 
spending were a funetion of the imperialist threat from abroad. But the 
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authors of NSC 68 implied that nearly the opposite was the case, that Stalin 
swallowed Eastern Europe and declared unending conflict with the 'Imperi- 
alist camp" in order to justify totalitarianism and shore up his rule at home, 
whereas Americans were asked reluctantly to tolerate a militarized economy 
at home in order to meet the Soviet threat abroad. By the 1980s, of course, 
the cold war bürden had so worn down the Soviets that they had to let their 
empire go away and struggle to introduce market methods, while the ex- 
hausted Americans found themselves no longer competitive in the world 
market economy. A final irony of this latest "war" between the market 
principle and the command principle is that Soviet scholars of the Brezhnev 
years insightfully chose 1950 as the date when the United States adopted 
many "Soviet-style" methods, especially government-financed and -directed 
research and development. 9 They 'even attributed American technological 
successes to this very adoption of command principles, whereas advocates 
of the free market pointed to 1950 as the beginning of America's decline, and 
for the same reasons! 

A sixth historical theme raised by NSC 68 is the still more comprehensive 
conflict in history between the Individual and the Collective. "The free 
society," states NSC 68, "values the individual as an end in himself," while 
behind the iron curtain the individual exists only as a unit of the collective. 
Of course, the collective is a myth: in reality the individual is functionally a 
slave to the members of the ruling party. This conflict between the dignity 
of the individual and those "in high places" who claim to rule for the good 
of the whole is as old as Socrates' duel with the Athenian authorities, as old 
as the Jewish struggle against Babylon, Greece, and Rome, as old as the clash 
between Jesus of Nazareth and the Jewish and Roman authorities. In modern 
times the struggle is more offen secular, and almost always, it seems, the 
Champions of freedom become tyrants in their turn: Cromwell, Robespierre, 
Lenin. The authors of NSC 68 called Soviet governance by its true name — 
slavery — and deterrnined to resist in the name of human dignity. Did they 
fail to anticipate the danger that the United States, in its fear, zeal, and 
righteousness, might itself become an enemy of freedom? Yes, and no. No, 
they did not anticipate the füll virulence of the McCarthy era, the expansion 
of domestic and foreign surveillance, the Vietnam War and resulting domes- 
tic violence, and the unprecedented taxes and inflation that would erode the 
freedom of every working American. But yes, they did understand that the 
United States itself might betray a victory in the cold war by seeking, or just 
seeming, to impose a pax Americana. Hence the goal of their grand enter- 
prise must be, and must be percäved to be, "a world society based on the 
principle of consent" among America's allies and the "former subject peo- 
ples" alike: a new world order. The peoples of the Soviet bloc were not 
enemies, but the most powerful potential allies in the struggle against the 
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Collective. This distinction between bolshevism and Bolsheviks was first 
drawn by Secretary of State Robert Lansing in 1919. The former, he said, 
was simply "a populär State of mind growing out of the war and past abuses. 
It is compounded of demoralization and protest" M But the latter were people 
committed to imposing a militant dictatorship over other people. |n separat- 
ing out the individuals of the Soviet bloc and naming their lust for freedom 
the greatest threat to the Bolshevik apparatus, the authors of NSC fßperson- 
alized the cold war. 

For otherwise, the great themes of geopolitics, balance of power] economic 
and ideological conflict, and the dilemma of arms racing might haye seemed 
but airy abstractions. Instead, the authors addressed the most concrete and 
immediate of all issues: the lives and dignity of individuals, even in the 
Soviet Union. In this, and in its surprising humility, rests the fundamentally,. 
moral character of NSC 68. Yes, an American-led Western alliajice might "' 
turn back the barbarians. But it offered no utopia, no Collective, of its own. 
"For a free society there is never total victory, since freedom and democracy 
are never wholly attained, are always in the process of being attained." The 
false Idealist is precisely the one who prömises ideals. The real idealist 
knows that ideals, by defmition, are transcendental. Critics of America's coid 
war posture point up the fanaticism, inordinate fears, exploitatipn, greed, , 
waste, and folly that proliferated under the patriotic cloak of "national 
security." But in so doing, they only prove the truth of NSC 68. Measured by 
its own Standards, the Soviet hierarchy was infallible. Measured by 'its own 
Standards, American leadership was subject to every creaturely foible. And 
the cause at stake was to preserve those Standards of decency, tolerance, 
freedom, justice, peace, and wisdom against which free individuals them- 
selves must inevitably fall short. 

"A bad cause never fails to betray itself." So wrote Madison in Federalist 
Paper No. 41. "That it may please thee to forgive our enemies, persecutors, 
and slanderers, and to turn their hearts." So prays the litany of the Book of 
Common Prayer. And so it was that the authors of NSC 68 rejecteli preven- 
tive war as an Option and placed their faith instead in the "existence and 
persistence of the idea of freedom" within the enemy camp itself. As Eisen- 
hower put it ten years later, "The Spiritual powers of a nation — its underly- 
ing religious faith, its self-reliance, its capacity for intelligent 
sacriflce — these are the most important stones in any defense structure." 11 
For forty years Americans did sacriflce, and not for their own comfort and 
pelf, but that other nations might be reborn. That is why NSC 68 was, for 
better or worse, a sublime expression of the Judeo-Christian culture it pur- 
posed to defend. 



